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to be pursued and harassed by the French on its retreat.
Everything happened exactly as had been expected,
except that when the Austrians retreated the French
omitted to pursue them.

On the night of June 30 the Austrian army effected
the passage of the Rhine by a masterly manoeuvre
executed in the face of th,e enemy. They were com-
manded nominally by Prince Charles of Lorraine, but
really by Count Traun, by far the most skilful of the
Austrian generals. When the news reached Frederick,
invasion of ne began to prepare for his invasion of Bohe-
Bohemia. mia. He did not declare war against Austria,
but announced, through his minister at Vienna, his in-
tention of sending auxiliaries for the defence and support
of the Emperor. The Prussians marched into Bohemia
in three columns converging on Prague. Two passed
through Saxony, the third came from Silesia. Frederick
had the Emperor's permission to cross the Saxon terri-
tory, and he was careful to commit no acts of hostility
during his passage, as he still hoped that Saxony might
be brought over to his side. Of this, however, there was
no chance. Saxony was already in alliance with Austria,
and later in the year, after Frederick had met with some
reverses, she openly joined the enemy and barred his
retreat.

Early in September the three Prussian columns met
at Prague, and after a week's siege the city surrendered.
Frederick then, in deference to the opinion of
Prague, Sep- Marshal Belleisle, but against his own judg-
temben6. ment> advanced into the south of Bohemia
with the view of threatening Vienna. He thus exposed
himself to the risk of being cut off from Prague. Yet
even so he would probably have been able to maintain
himself if the French had fulfilled their engagements.
But while he was conquering the districts of the Upper